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Editorial, 


FARMING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





Extracts from the paper read by A. W. Cheever be- 
fore the Massa ] usetts State Board of Agricul- 
Winter Meeting at Great Barring- 
ton. 

I would have the farmers of Massachusetts 
learn that the competition from the West is 
not nearly so bad to butt against, as many of 
is have imagined. (Good land, free from all 
bstructions, has a tendency to make a man 
ww lazy. He learns to depend too much 
r his income, upon just what his land will an- 
nually produce, under a system of culture re- 

ring the least amount of labor. 
(;ood land, that is somewhat obstructed by 
ks and stumps, or that needs drains to ren- 
rit perfect for cultivation, will bring out a 
The 


ery effort required sharpens one’s wits, stim- 


in’s enterprise if he has any in him. 


ites energy, and gives one almost a love for 


his work. I had believed before that as good 
ces can be found to carry on farming, 
either on a large scale or on a small scale, in 


Massachusetts as elsewhere, but that belief 
has been greatly strengthened by my year's 
The average farmer 
in Massachusetts is 


travel and experience. 
the 
te as well paid, and is quite as well off, as 


who cultivates land 
average farmer anywhere else. 

When I last spoke before this Board, I 
said that I had come to look upon the arti- 
ficially prepared, concentrated fertilizer, as 
powerful lever by which the intelligent 
farmers are going to be able to completely 
upset and revolutionize the prevailing senti- 
ment concerning New England Agriculture. 
I do not wish to modify that statement now. 
Commercial fertilizers will give any farmer, 
having faith in them and the intelligence nec- 


the 


essary for judicious purchase and use, the 
wer to take a run down farm, and almost 
immediately put it into a productive condi- 
m. They will also enable the farmer hav- 
ng a farm that is not half utilized, to put the 
or whatever portion he chooses, into as 
d condition as the small part that he has 
en in the habit of cultivating. We need no 
longer wait the slow process of building up 
improving a farm from its internal re- 


} ) 
whole, 


sources alone. 
muck, forest 
rapings are all useful so far as they go, but 


Swamp leaves and roadside 
slow work improving a large farm by 
e alone, and while the improvement is go- 
the interest and taxes may be drawing 

a greater rate, so that our stern 
s always a long chase, may be 

pursuit of a craft that is lengthening the 
I have nothing to take 
I have said in favor of commercial 


between us. 

wk that 
tilizers, or of the leverage they may give 

is, but I wish to add here that I believe that 
the great power, which, for many generations 
yet to come, is to keep New England agricul- 
ture abreast with the demands of the age, is a 
Massa- 
chusetts purchases a large amount of both hay 


judicious system of stock husbandry. 


and grain for feeding her horses and cattle, 
and yet with all this extra feed, she keeps 
only about one animal, including sheep and 
young cattle, on each five acres of improved 
land. Now there is very little improved land 
in Massachusetts, which, if put in suitable con- 
dition for cultivation, cannot be made to pro- 
] 


forage enough to feed, from a single 
acre, an average animal a year. Two acres 
is a large allowance for keeping a full grown 
mature cow or ox, and on this basis we could 
keep two and a half animals where we keep 
but one now, and that too, without buying 
either hay or grain from abroad. 

I have but recently returned from a trip 
among the dairy sections of the Connecticut 
River Valley, where I visited several of the 
best managed and most successful associated 
dairies. I found that where associated but- 
ter making had been introduced, the farmers 
were getting better prices for their products 
than before, and that these better prices are 
stimulating them to farm their land better. 
But it seemed to me that they are not farm- 
ing half as well as they ought; that they are 
not keeping half the amount of stock they 
might, and consequently are not making half 
the profit that they would, if they did more 
with the land they own. The almost uni- 
versal complaint, at every factory I visited, 
was that the farmers do not make so much 
milk as could be used, nor so much as the 
makers would like to use. It is a great gain 
to fifty patrons to have their butter all made 
by one maker, and he the best of the lot. It 
saves running the other forty-nine churns, 
saves indeed a very large part of the work, 
and saves it too where relief is most needed, 
in the kitchen of the, too often, over-worked 
farmer's wife. Yet if a creamery is built and 
equipped, and a butter maker hired, who with 
the use of the building and fixtures can easily 
make three hundred pounds of butter per day, 
and his patrons send him cream or milk 
enough for only one hundred pounds, he cer- 
tainly can earn only one-third of his salary, 
and the capital stock is paying less than 
one-third what it should; for the interest, 
taxes, and most other expenses, are the same 
whether the factory is run to its full or par- 
tial capacity. The farmer, too, who carries 
his milk to the factory, as many of them do, 
twice a day, travels the same number of miles 
whether he carries forty quarts or four hun- 
dred quarts. 

An enterprising manufacturer never allows 
his machinery to stand idle one-half the time, 
when the products of his machines are want- 
ed in the market at. paying prices. The vil- 
lage grocer may make a larger profit on a 
penny sale of confectionery than a farmer 
makes on a quart of milk, but if the grocer 
depends for his living upon the custom of a 
Score or two of school children, he will not 
have a great deal left at the end of the 





year, after paying store rent, and other run- 
ning expenses. Now the great mistake that 
farmers make, is in trying to get a good liv- 
ing out of a very small business, while they 
are incurring expenses sufficient to carry on 
a much larger business. 

The time is entirely gone by when the far- 
mer of Massachusetts can afford to cut down 
his living expenses for himself and family to 
the income from the sale of small crops, and 
the inferior products of his soil. The age 
demands that the farmer shall live better than 
that. He must have a comfortable and good 
looking carriage. perhaps more than one; his 
wife must have an attractive and well furnish- 
ed parlor or living room, the girls must have 
a musical instrument, and take lessons in the 
use of it, and the boys who desire it, must 
have as good an education at the technical 
school or college as the sons of the merchant 
or professional men have. To accomplish all 
this requires money, and to make money at 
farming a man must go about it in a business- 
like way, and endeavor to make all he can out 
of it, and especially to make as large a per- 
centage of profit on the amount of capital in- 
vested as possible. To do less than this is 
unbusinesslike. It'would be like leaving half 
the potatoes in the field undug, or half the 
grass in the meadow uncut; for to grow less 
than we might witha given expense, is scarce- 
ly less wasteful than to gather but a portion 
of what is grown. 








ON AGRICULTURAL 
FAIRS. 


DISCUSSION 





In his talk to the farmers of Gray, who are 
agitating the question of forming a farmers’ 
club, and holding annual agricultural cattle 
shows and fairs, Mr. Z. A. Gilbert said that 
there is no better thing for any community of 
farmers to do than to organize a farmers’ 
club. But to establish an agricultural so- 
ciety, and to hold annual fairs, is quite an- 
other matter. The greatest obstacle to suc- 
cess is, the idea held by many patrons of 
fairs, that the object of the fair is to make 
money. ‘To make an exhibition useful, there 
must be some other object in view than 


money. Members must learn to expect to 


do a good deal of work for nothing, that is, 
for other objects than the prize money of- 
fered. And just to the extent to which the 
officers hold the treasury in view, just to that 
extent will the higher objects for which a 
society should work be lost sight of. 

In all the fairs in my own State, in which I 
have taken a part, I have never sat through 
a horse race, yet I believe in the value 
of the track as a part of an agricultural 
fair. Yet a horse fair alone, will not pay its 
expenses. It has been tried over and 
again, and always results in financial failure. 
A successful fair must be complete in all its de- 
partments, then all will find something to pay 
them for attendance. Do not have members’ 
tickets that will be good for a whole family. 
Gate keepers can not stop to discriminate as 
to who goes in, or how many, on a family 
ticket. He knew of a case where a bachelor, 
living in a boarding-house, held a member's 
ticket good for family, that was known to be 
used for all the boarders, and also for all their 
friends who annually came in from the country 
on a visit, cattle show week. Too many 
fairs have the appearance of being run for the 
benefit of peddlers, auctioneers, saloon keep- 
ers, exhibitors of animal and human mon- 
strosities, gambling, lotteries, and side shows 
generally, disreputable and otherwise, rather 
than for any benefit to the agriculture of the 
locality. He thought that some of the public 
prints had been unnecessarily severe in their 
charges against the fairs, still there is cause 
for criticism, though he believed that it is the 
general intention of the officers of most of 
our fairs to keep them clean and reputable. 

Due charity should be shown to society of- 
ficers who occasionally, without intention, let 
parties in who should have been kept out. 
Every dollar so gained, will be adverse to 
the future interests of any society. No one 
ever went to a fair to see a ‘‘nigger” put his 
head through a curtain, for a mark to be fired 
at by boys, with base balls, but persons stay 
away from fairs where such things are al- 
lowed, and thus more ticket money is lost 
many times over, than is paid by the man- 
agers of such revolting performances. See 
that the premiums awarded are invariably 
paid in full, even though it becomes necessary 
to make the sums offered small. no 
chance open for grumbling or dissatisfaction 
in this direction. 

A small premium, and the honor that goes 
with it, is worth working for if the premium 
is sure to be paid when awarded. Nor must 
committees be blamed too severely for mis- 
takes they sometimes make. Generally 
speaking, he believed that awards are made 
conscientiously and justly. The rule should 
be, charity for all, work together, forget all 
about it that there is any money in it, then 
the fair will be a credit to all who take part 
in it. But do not forget to give as much 
work and responsibility to the young people 
as possible. Let them all have a part to do. 
Give them land to raise crops for the fair, 
and so train them that they will be competent 
to fill the places that ere long they must be 
called to fill. 

At the close of Mr. Gilbert's talk, Dr. 
Twitchell urged the importance of enlisting 
the ladies in the work of the fairs. He would 
have an annual dinner, and as a rule, pre- 
pared and served by the wives and daughters 
of the farmers. They know just how such 
things should be managed, and they will take 
a far greater interest if they have a part to 
perform. 

Mr. Cheever gave some account of how 
the Franklin Farmers’ club is conducted, and 
was followed by Mr. Barnes, who said he had 
read the reports from the Franklin club ‘with 
much interest. He believed that the mem- 
bers had been made better men and women 
by their connection with that prosperous or- 
ganization. We must not, in our talk about 
farms and crops, forget that the manis of more 
account than the land he works. The club 
and agricultural society may be made the 
means of greatly promoting intellectual cul- 
ture. 


over 


Leave 





THE NEW ORLEANS EXHIBITION. 





Mr. P. M. Augur, pomologist to the Con- 
necticut Board of Agriculture, has gone to 
New Orleans to take charge of the State's ex- 
hibition of fruit. He writes home to the Con- 
necticut Farmer that by the 10th of January 
it will do for people to come along to see the 
exhibit, but February will be better, as there 
is yet much to do to complete the arrange- 
ments. Old residents have been complaining 
of the cold, and yet no ice has been seen. 
Oranges are as plenty upon the trees about 
the city as are pears in our Northern gardens 
in October and November. 

The accommodation for visitors will prob- 
ably be ample, those desiring to secure board 
being accommodated by writing in advance to 
the Entertainment Commission, 164 Gravier 
Street, near St. Charles hotel. People may 
live well at moderate rates, or in high style 
and pay proportionally. He is much pleased 
with the warm hearted hospitality of the peo- 
ple, and the freedom with which questions 
and issues are discussed. He advises the 
Shenandoah route and a visit to the caverns of 


Luray, thence through East Tennessee. 


GARDEN NOTES. 





The comjairative leisure of the winter sea- 
son, gives tine to repair and provide a good 
supply of tools for summer work, to lay ina 
stock of such tools as are needed, and to plan 
the work of spring so that there will be little 
delay in the busy season of the year. 

Most farmers have a shop for repairing 
tools, and it is a great convenience, especial- 
ly if the farmer himself has a mechanical 
knack, and can readily turn his hand to the 
simpler jobs of carpentering and iron work. 
It should have a stove in it, and a forge is a 
great convenience for such as like to work on 
iron. It often takes longer to send a small 
job to the shop than it does to do it yourself, 
and then you have the bill to pay to the me- 
chanic if you employ him, and if you are so- 
cially inclined will be tempted to loaf longer 
than is necessary about the village. More- 
over, if you have boys to raise, a shop isa 
great help, and will be of great use to any of 





make their kites and boats, their hockeys, and } 
bows and arrows, with a little help, and learn 

how to use all sorts of tools very easily. To 

be sure they will occasionally break or spoil 

some of the tools, but the loss they occasion 

is trifling compared with the great advantage 

of the knowledge of the use of tools. 

The procuring of a stock of good seeds, is 
of the utmost importance, and no pains should 
be spared to obtain them from reliable 
sources. The seedsmen are sometimes de- 
ceived in getting their supplies, sometimes 
blunders are made, and seeds are mixed by 
accident. No seedsman, who values his good 
name, would knowingly sell inferior seed, or 
a mixture, but the best of them are some- 
times caught, and the buyers are the heaviest 
losers ; the farmer loses in buying bad seed, 
the difference between a good crop and an 
inferior one, or none at all. It is of the ut- 
most importance, therefore, to buy of such 
seedsmen as are well known to be not only 
honorable, but careful and experienced in 
their calling. 

The seed business has lately lost one of its 
best men—Mr. Adam Schlegel; Everett & 
Gleason also have retired. It is to be hoped 
that their successors will sustain the high 
reputation they have so well earned. 

To plan operations for spring is by no 
means an easy task in the present condition of 
affairs. Nearly every product of the garden 
has sold the last year for a loss, or a very 
small profit; and to make sure of a better 
margin for the coming year, is not a simple 
task. The chief item of expense upon all 
gardens and farms, is labor, next is manure. 
To buy these as cheaply as possible is an evi- 
dent duty; but the labor of the garden is 
much of it of a kind that demands some skill 
and experience, as well as native tact, to do 
it well, and the gardener can ill afford to hire 
laborers who are dull and slow, even at a low 
rate; usually high-priced labor is the cheap- 
est in the end. There is a great deal, too, in 
knowing how to handle men so as to make 
their time tell to advantage, and in always 
keeping on good terms with them, so that 
they will work with a will. If I cannot keep 
a man’s good will, I pay him off at once, and 
get a better-tempered one. Usually, how- 
ever, men appreciate fair usage and are grate- 
ful for it, and are willing to work hard on oc- 
casion, as they often must. 

One of the most important items of prepa- 
rations for spring is the stock of manure ; the 
heaps should be piled in convenient places, 
where they will not be washed by rains, and 
in February and March should be turned over 
several times so as be worked fine before 
spring. Fine manure is worth much more 
than coarse, lumpy stuff, for any garden crop, 
especially when it has to be applied in spring 
for early crops, as it often does. For late 
crops it does not matter much whether the 
manure is coarse or fine, if it can be ploughed 
in in sufficient quantity, and long enough be- 
fore it is needed, so that it will become in- 
corporated with the soil. But for early crops 
there is no time to lose; the manure must be 
fine and well mixed with the soil, in order to 
do its work in season. 

Lettuce seed sown the last of this month, 
will come to market late in April; radishes 
sown at the same time will come in, in about 
six or eight weeks. Dandelions are already 
in the market, and meet a small sale at about 
three dollars per bushel; more of them will 
be wanted next month, but not many before 
March, when they usually sell at about one 
dollar and a half per bushel. 

W. D. Puivsricr. 


SEEDING CORN LAND TO GRASS. 








In reply to a correspondent at Ludlow, Vt., 
who wishes advice regarding the seeding of a 
corn field that is not in high condition, and 
who is in doubt whether to sow oats on com- 
mercial fertilizer, or spring rye to be cut for 
fodder, and then, after harvesting, seed to 
grass alone, we would reply, that so much 
depends upon the character of the season, 
that no rule for seeding land can be laid down 
that will be sure to bring best results every 
time. Where the summer weather is as hot 
and dry as it generally is in southern New 
England, where our own farming operations 
have been carried on, we have never felt very 
much confidence in the practice of seeding 
land with grain crops in tLe spring. 

The grass crop comes up well, and often 
grows finely until the grain is removed, when 
the hot sun, beating down so severely for days 
in succession, without rain, dries the moisture 
out of the surface soil, leaving the tender, 
shallow-rooted, young grass plants to wither 
and die. The heavier the grain crop, the 
smaller is the chance for the grass to live 
after the grain is harvested, and as we always 
desire to have each crop about as heavy as 
the land can produce, we have found that 
one at a time is usually enough. 

In a more northern latitude, where the 
droughts are likely to be less severe, where 
the grain is sown thin and harvested late in 
the season, after the severest heat is passed, 
and especially where the land is difficult to 
plough, and so steep as to wash badly in 
rainy weather, we would advise seeding with 
grain rather than to re-plough and sow the 
grass seed alone, after removing the grain in 
the fall. If grass and grain are sown to- 
gether, the grass will generally do better if 
the grain is cut for fodder as soon as it comes 
in bloom, but so much depends upon the 
weather at the time of harvesting, that no 
rule can be given that one might not wish had 
been broken. 

Oats are considered the poorest of crops to 
seed with grass, as they grow rank, have 
broad leaves and shading heads. Spring rye 
is no better, as what it lacks in breadth it 
makes up in height, and thus makes a dense 
shade if sown thickly, on good land. Spring 
wheat and barley, because of their low growth 
and contracted heads, give the grass plants 
the best show for holding their own against 
dry weather. . 

Commercial fertilizers, if honestly made 
and properly applied, can be depended on 
for producing any crop that will be benefited 
by the use of stable manures. Whether it 

will pay one to use them, is a question that 
can only be answered by individual experi- 
ment. It does not’ pay every one very well 
to use stable manure, but the fault is more 
likely to be found in the management than in 


become a necessity to many farmers, and 
those manufacturers who, by long experience, 
and uniform fair dealing, have gained public 
confidence, can usually be depended upon to 
furnish fertilizing materials of standard qual- 
ity, and at fair rates. But good fertilizers 
must be used with caution on the small grains, 
as, if applied too abundantly, the straw may 
grow so luxuriantly as to fall and rot on the 
ground, and without producing a full yield of 
grain. Indian corn will bear twice as heavy 
manuring as will the small grains. 





GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. 





Mr. Francis Barnes, in his lecture on 
‘‘Maine for Maine Boys,” gives a few ex- 
amples of how young men of his own ac- 
quaintance, have succeeded in paying for 
farms for which they had run in debt. Mr. 
A. B. bought a farm of 130 acres in Aroos- 
took County, thirteen years ago, for $1100 ; 
paid only $25 down, and agreed to pay $100 





them who have a mechanicalturn. They will | 


the first year or two to earn money with which 
to meet the payments; then bought a horse 
and cow, and went on the farm to get a living 
and to pay for it. In nine years the debt was 
paid, and the interest stopped. He then sold 
thirty acres at $10 per acre, which left him 
an even hundred acres; kept cows, and 
carried milk to the cheese factory. In four 
years more he sold the farm for $2100, and 
had stock and tools on hand that were worth 
$1000, making his valuation $3100, equal to 
a yearly income saved during the thirteen 
years, of $237 per year, net gain above a liv- 
ing for himself and family. 

Mr. E. F. worked at home for his father 
until twenty-five years old; at twenty-six 
married and took his father’s farm on halves, 
which he worked three years, after which he 
bought a 100-acre farm for $1400; had saved 
from his previous labor, $700, which enabled 
him to pay one-half of the price of the farm. 
He gave his note for the balance at ten per 
cent interest, binding himself to pay the in- 
terest annualiy, and $100 on the principal. 
A new house was built, which increased the 
debt to $1000. After paying his interest and 
instalments regularly for five years, the party 
holding the mortgage, seeing the investment 
was a good one, was willing to reduce the 
rate of interest to seven per cent. But the 
next year, having unusually good crops, the 
entire debt was wiped out, leaving him with 
a good farm, well stocked, and worth, all 
told, about $3000, all of which had been 
saved in eleven years, working on Maine 
farms of his own, and others. 

These examples may not seem specially 
brilliant to young men who are looking for 
situations in stores, or on railroads, at $2 per 
day, but when board bills, or house keeping 
and other expenses are paid, it will be found 
that in the final summing up at the end of ten 
years, comparatively few men can show as 
much for their labor as these two Maine far- 
mers had to show for theirs. Nor did these 
farmers work more hours in a year than do 
many who work at other occupations. 





INFLUENCE OF STONES ON SOILS. 


To our Rockland gubecriber who inquires 
whether small stones, from the size of eggs 
to that of small pumpkins, are a benefit to 
cultivated soils, as claimed by some, we would 
reply that after having such stones to contend 
with for more than forty years, we have fail- 
ed to discover any benefit that the soil has de- 
rived from them, that would prevent us from 
giving away as many as anyone could be in- 
duced to pick up and carry off. We have of- 
ten heard farmers contend that small stones 
from the size of hens’ eggs upward, are high- 
ly beneficial to cultivated land, by adding or 
conveying the sun’s heat to the soil, but we 
have noticed that those who take that view in 
the matter, are, as a rule, very lazy farmers, 
men who had much rather sit on a stone and 
find fault with what others do, than to pick up 
stones and carry them off from cultivated 
fields, and place them where they will be of 
some real use, as in fences, or for the found- 
dation of good dry roads or walks. 

Soft stone, fragments of slate that easily 
decompose, and which are too small to ob- 
struct the plough or cultivator, should not be 
carried off from land, as such stone is con- 
stantly yielding mineral plant food to the 
soil. Fine, shelly stones also render a heavy, 
clayey soil more light and porous, but such 
cobbles as our correspondent refers to had 
better be picked up and carried off, as they 
are a constant source of annoyance. There 
are soils so full of stones that every plough- 
ing brings a fresh lot of them to the surface, 
and every load carried away reduces the sur- 
face level of the field. If this process be 
carried on long enough the level may be re- 
duced materially. If it is an object to pre- 
vent this, as where the land is low and wet, 
it is an excellent practice to dig ditches for 
receiving the stones in a body, then cover 
over with the soil thrown out. Some of the 
most productive land we have ever worked 
has been improved in this way. 





A Fixe Herp or Jerseys.—We have re- 
ceived from Oscar Ricklefsen, manager, a 
catalogue of the Burnside Park herd of Jer- 
seys, the property of Mrs. S. M. Shoemaker, 
Stevenson, Md. It is the handsomest thing 
in the way of a herd catalogue we have ever 
seen, being finely printed, and illustrated by 
Schreiber with life-like photogravure pictures 
of the most famous of the animals which com- 
pose the herd. At the head of this herd 
stands the celebrated bull, ‘‘Black Prince” of 
Linden”, 9063, the sire of a bull calf, born 
Jan. 4, and just reported sold to F. 8. Cooper 
ot Cooperstown, Pa., for $10,000. This 
calf was out of Princess 2nd, 8046, also of 
Burnside Park. 


Correspondence, 














For the New England Farmer. 


THE FARMERS’ CAMPAIGN OF 1885. 


It is admitted by all progressive farmers that it 
is good policy to lay plans and make all the pre- 
liminary arrangements possible before the season 
of busy farm work comes on. What better time 
than the opening of a new year, for us all to take a 
good look over our farms, and see where there is a 
chance for improvement in their management dur- 
ing the coming year. Have not many of us gone 
over too much ground to obtain the crops that we 
harvest? Could we not, by concentrating our 
forces and applying more manure per acre, try to 
grow a crop in 1885 at a less cost than we did in 
1884. I think that if seven-eighths of the farmers of 
New England would reduce by one-half, the amount 
of land that they manure, they would see greater 
profits in their business. The census report gives 
as an average only a ton of hay per acre, when it 
ought to be from 24 to 3 tons ner acre, and could 
be if farmers wonld only manure their grass land 
better, and keep their cattle off it after the crop of 
grass is cut. This ruinous practice of pasturing 
mowing land, is what, in my opinion, is spoiling 
the land for a hay crop. Let all the farmers plan 
now to raise more forage crops in 1885 than they 
ever did before, even if they have to build silos to 
hold them. I well know that we cannot increase 
our hay crop for 1885 to any very great extent, be- 
cause spring seeding will not give the assurance of 
so heavy a yield as if the land had been laid to 
an the we rh nen all farmers can 
P to sow oats, millet or Hi and 
thus increase our forage boy + oe i have 
silos can very largely increase the amount of corn 
to fillthem. Did itever occur to readers of the 











the manure. Commercial fertilizers have now 


FARMER that the great yields of ensilage corn 


per year, and interest. He went ont to wy a 


sometimes reported, (20 to 40 tons per acre,) must 
have been the result of heavy manuring? If plenty 
of manure will give even fifteen to twenty tons of 
corn ensilage per acre, will it not also give good 
crops of hay if we will only apply it? 

This same plan of full feeding will work all the 
way through the farm crops that we want to raise, 
and not only apply to crops, but to all the animals 
on the farm, for they al! need plenty of good nu- 
tritious food during the winter, and where there is 
a grain ration fed every day, the increased value of 
the manure will go a long way towards paying for 
the grain. I think that in these times of depres- 
sion we farmers should study ways and means to 
increase our crops, and to decrease the cost of 
growing them. It is a well known fact that some 
of the machines in our mills are often speeded up 
to above their advertised capacity, and in the in- 
creased amount of work that these machines do is 
where the manufacturer makes his money. Can- 
not farmers see the point here, and increase the ca- 
pacity of their farms by additional manure or fer- 
tilizer? The old woman’s rule for sweetening 
cranberry sauce, is a good rule to manure land by, 
“Put in all you can, then just double the amount, 
and you will get it about right.” So I say about 
manure, put on all you can afford to, then double 
it, and you will get a crop that will make you laugh 
when larvesting it. Iam well aware that many 
farmers think they cannot afford to buy manure or 
fertilizers to double the amount of crop they make, 
but there is one thing they can do, they can all re- 
duce the amount of land to which they apply their 
manure, and they will soon see the benefit of such 
a course, for the cost of growing and harvesting 
bountiful crops is but a little more than if they 
were but half crops; and now is the time to make 
the plans and put ourselves in a position so we can 
look forward to the coming season with a determi- 
nation that we will grow good crops to the fullest 
extent of the land we till. If we belong to the 
class of “land poor” farmers, then let what we 
cannot manure as it ought to be manured, go to the 
growth of wood and lumber. Let us all curtail 
our area of operations, or increase our facilities to 
enrich the land we work, in this way I think much 
can be done, even in mid-winter, in laying plans 
for a vigorous campaign for the season of 1885. 

D. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURE AND OTHER INDUS- 
TRIES. 





In one of its reports for this year, the Division 
of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture, 
makes the States into four groups, of which 78, 42, 
58 and 77 per cent, respectively, of all persons re- 
ported in occupations, are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. In the first group the average annual 
income of each agricultural worker is $457; in the 
second group $394; in the third group $261; and 
in the fourth $160. 

This difference in the average annual income is 
not altogether due to the different proportions of 
laboring population engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. Thus almost the highest annual income is 
in Iowa, $448, a State in which 57 per cent of the 
laboring population are engaged in rural pursuits. 
Here not a little of the great size of incomes is due 
to a very fertile soil, ease and cheapness of culti- 
vation, and the superior methods of an intelligent, 
enterprising class of farmers. But these condi- 
tions are peculiar to lowa, and would therefore mark 
it an exceptional case; and in the matter of average 
annual incomes this State is exceptional, being the 
only one in which a large proportion of the popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture, which shows a large 
annual income to the labor upon the farm. 

The income of the farmer may be increased 
without increasing his net profits; for if his ex- 
penses are increased by an equal amount there will 
be no gain. Yet if the farmer’s income is a source 
of profit to him, increasing that income will be a 
gain to him, though his expenses be increased in 
the same ratio; for if his income exceed his ex- 
ponsec hy two por cent. inereasing both in the 
same ratio will increase his profits in a corre- 
sponding degree. To a considerable extent this 
is the way in which the development of other in 

dustries increases the profits of the farmer; yet the 
increase is greater than this alone would make it. 
Thus the price of land is greater near manufactur- 
ing and commercial centres than away from them ; 
and as the interest on a piece of land is a legiti- 
mate item of expense, the expenses of the farmer 
are increased along with his income. Thus the 
value of the land per acre in those States in which 
the average annual income is $457, is $47 34, eight 
per cent, (fair interest,) of which is $379; in 
those States in which the average annual income is 
$160, the average value per acre of the land is 
$9 01, eight per cent of which is $073. It is hard- 
ly to be supposed that the difference in the interest 
upon the value of the land would equal the differ 
ence in income. In fact, as the size of the farms, 
or rather of the area to each laborer, decreases in 
almost as great a ratio as the value of the land per 
acre increases, the interest on the value of the land 
would make but a slight change in the profits. 

But if the land near manufacturing and commer- 
cia? centres is the more valuable, it is because those 
centres have directly or indirectly so increased its 
value; this increase in value has been just so much 
gain to somebody; and that somebody is the man 
who holds the land, or his ancestor before him; 
the farmer reaps the benefit of the increase in the 
value of the land. Since the difference in the value 
of the land per acre in the extreme group of States 
is more than $38, the aggregate amount added to 
the value of the farmer’s possessions is very great, 
and he is enriched by just this much. This in- 
crease in the value of land near manufacturing and 
commercial centres is real and legitimate, and not 
fanciful and abnormal; for as the income deriva- 
ble from the land is increased, the value of the 
land is rightfully augmented. 

The development of other industries helps the 
farmer in many ways other than by increasing the 
value of his possessions. Thus it provides a good 
home market. It is an axiomatic principle of po- 
litical economy, that the expenses of marketing are 
borne by the producer. A reduction of those ex- 
penses means a corresponding increase of profits 
tohim. Of the expense items of marketing, the 
greatest is for transportation to market. If it were 
not for the cost of transporting their products to 
the eastern markets, markets created by the de- 
mands of the manufacturing, mining and commer- 
cial population, the western farmer would receive 
ten fold his present net profits. If the Nebraska 
farmer had the strong home market that large man- 
ufacturing and commercial interests would pro- 
duce, he could dispose of his corn for fifty and 
seventy cents per bushel instead of fifteen and 
twenty cents, as now. While the creation of home 
markets would benefit most where there is now the 
greatest lack, in the West and South, this benefit is 
now enjoyed where there are strong home markets, 
and would be increased just as the home markets 
were built up. The Ohio and New York farmer 
would be profited by the greater development of 
industries other than agricultural in those sections. 

The farmer gains by the lessening of the cost of 
transporting his farm products to the market; in- 
directly he gains by the lessening of the cost of 
transporting manufactured articles to him. The 
cost of transporting these articles to him is borne 
by the manufacturer, it is true; but the lessening 
of this cost increases the profits of the manufacturer, 
enabling him to pay higher wages, and in turn the 
consumers of marketed farm products will be en- 
abled to pay higher prices for their breadstuffs. 
Also, if for raw materials the manufacturer uses 
farm products, lessening the cost of transportation, 
and thereby increasing the profits of his manufac- 
ture, will enable him to pay higher prices for this 
raw material. And whether he would be disposed 
to do so or not, he would be compelled to do so; 
for there would be sharper competition leading to 
this result. 

The value of home markets created by near man- 
ufacturing and commercial centres is likely to be 
strikingly shown in the future development of the 
South. That section ships its raw cotton to the 
Northeast or to Europe to be manufactured, and 
then the manufactured goods are shipped back to 
it. Thus some one pays the cost of transportation 
both ways, and it is plain that more than half of 
this comes out of the pocket of the southern 
planter. Let manufactures be built up at home, 
and all this cost will be saved. And this will have 
the further cffect of creating so profitable a home 
market for breadstuffs, that the attention of the 
southern planter will be directed to them. This 
will lead to a lessened production of cotton, and a 
greater diversity of agricultural industries—a state 
of affairs greatly to be desired, and certainly pro- 
ductive of increased prosperity to all parties. At 
the same time that the cost of transportation was 
lessened, middlemen'’s commissions would be cor- 
respondingly decreased. There is some unfounded 
prejudice against the middleman. Where long ex- 
changes are to be made, he is a necessity, and right- 
fully exacts pay for his services; but when he can 
be dispensed with it is desirable to do so, for then 
his commissions are saved to the producer. An- 
other thing; all these costs which increase the cost 
of breadstuffs lessen their consumption. There is 
no fact better demonstrated than that the cheaper 





the necessaries or semi-necessaries of life, the 
larger their consumption. Reduce transportation 
charges and middlemen’s commissions, and the 
consumption of our farm products will be increas- 
ed, lessening the surplus of those produced in ex- 
cess, and giving room for expansion in the produc- 
tion of others. 

These truths have been taught by political econ- 
omists who are accepted as authorities. Says 
Adam Smith : ‘Whatever tends to diminish in any 
country the number of artificers and manufac- 
tures, tends also to diminish the home market, the 
most important of all markets for the rude pro- 
ducts of land, and thereby still further to discour- 
age agriculture.” And to the same effect Frederick 
List says, speaking of English industries, that 
“when we seek the causes of the prosperity of ag- 
riculture, we find the most important to be manu- 
facturing industry,” he adds further, “enables far- 
mers to realize better prices, and a larger income 
from their land and labor,” and that, “capital care- 
fully employed in manufactures by an agricultural 
nation increased in time the value of the land ten- 
fold.” 

It is gratifying to know that the wages paid farm 
labor increase with the income of the landed pro- 
prietor. When we consult the statistics we find 
very marked the influence of large industrial pop- 
ulation on the rate of agricultural wages. Inevery 
State the rate of wages is affected favorably by the 
presence-of manufacturing and commercial indus 
tries. These industries do not antagonize the far- 
mer. On the contrary, they are his most efficient 
helpers. They increase the value of his possessions 
and augment his income and profits: and he can 
serve his own interests in no better way than by 
encouraging the development of such enterprises in 
his locality. Joun M. Sraut. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST. 


BY H. BRADFORD STEPHENS. 





Reports come from the Northwest that the de- 
crease in wheat acreage will average about thirty 
per cent, which decrease has been brought about 
by the low prices for wheat which have been ruling 
this fall. One of the great inducements held out 
by interested parties to immigrants was, that in 
these vast illimitable wildernesses, wheat could be 
raised in magnificent proportions, and with but 
little labor, and requiring but little capital to com- 
mence with. God help those immigrants who have 
gone into those inhospitable regions within the 
past two years, particularly. They will be obliged 
to continue wheat raising, as they are not possessed 
of the capital necessary to go into stock raising, or 
to buy other grain for seed, and they must keep on 
growing wheat. There is no other course open to 
them. Wheat bas been selling up there as low as 
fifty cents a bushel, and there is no chance of 
making a living with wheat selling at this price. 
Then again, the miraculous fertility of the soil 
which has been so much harped upon, is giving 
out in many localities, so much so that the land 
must be allowed to lie fallow for a couple of years. 
The amount of wild buckwheat and other foul 
seeds in the crop this year, is greater than ever 
known before. 

I have been through the Northwest, and in va- 
rious parts of Manitoba, and a more bleak and 
uninviting spread of country I have never seen. 
Those two great necessaries of life, especially agri- 
cultural life, wood and water, are insufficient 
quantity, and of very poor quality. Much of the 
water is alkaline, and produces jaundice. While 
in Winnipeg, seven out of ten acquaintances of 
mine were afflicted with this sickness; and the 
water in the Red River is very muddy and insipid. 
The wood that is most common, is the poplar, that 
burns away like paper; these poplars are found 
only on the “bluffs.” Horses die to the extent of 
fifty or sixty per cent when brought up from the 
East or South, owing to the bad water, and the 
ractched quelity of the prairie hey: whom asoli 
mated, they do well enough, however. 
long time before any fruit can be 
grown up there, and it seems to me that it will be 
very limited as to kinds, as only the most hardy 
kinds can, by any possibility, succeed. Perhaps 
some of the Russian varieties may answer. Grains 
and roots do well when they manage to escape the 
late spring and early autumn frosts. There are 
many districts where these frosts are regular visi- 
tors, and the wheat is always frozen every year, 
though of course over such a large area much will 
escape. As yet, there are not sufficient railway 
facilities, nor are the educational advantages of an 
accessible nature. Altogether, the Northwest may 
be curtly described as only fit for Icelanders and 
hardy Mennonites. Those who desire the ameni- 
ties of civilization had better stay away. 


It will be a 
successfully 


I have always maintained that there are more 
than sufficient openings in agriculture in the East- 
ern States, for bim who is determined to advance 
himself, and it can be done at less personal sacri- 
fice and hardship. One fact will show the hard- 
ship of Northwestern life. Blizzards are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and should the farmer be obliged 
to go to his barns or outbuildings during the con- 
tinuance of the blizzard, which often lasts thirty- 
six hours, it is absolutely necessary to attach a 
rope to one’s waist, and leave the other end in the 
house, in order to find one’s way back again. This 
is a common occurrence, and I vouch for it as a 
fact within my own personal knowledge. The cry 
of “go West, young man, go West,” is not to be 
relied upon implicitly. 

For those who like a rough, uncouth life, and 
a monotonous system of farming, the Northwest 
will probably offer attractive facilities. Those who 
desire to maintain in some degree, the semblance 
of Christianity and civilization, will be satisfied 
with less distant regions. I have, on several occa- 
sions, in Winnipeg, seen the mercury frozen, and 
as this requires about seventy degrees of frost, or 
forty degrees below zero of the Fahrenheit scale, 
any further remarks on the winter weather would 
be superfluous. In summer, the thermometer 
registers frequently ninety degrees in the shade; 
thus the variations of temperature are very great, 
and yet it is claimed to be a healthy climate. It 
may be, but only iron constitutions can stand it. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A WORD FOR THE GRANGE. 





From the Inside. 





I noticed in the Farmer of January 10th an ar- 
ticle with this title, “The Grange, a Word from the 
Other Side.” I suppose this means the outside; in 
fact, I am sure of it. Iam a young granger, my 
connection with the order dating back only about 
three years, but I can truly say that during that 
time I have seen no person inside the Grange who 
was not conscious that the Grange was doing much 
good. Yourcorrespondent says: “It has destroyed 
without replacing.” Will he please tell us what it 
has destroyed? Not the farmers’ Clubs, for I 
know of farmers’ clubs whose members are also 
members of the Grange, and I fail to see that be- 
ing members of the one has made them worse 
members of the other. The educational work of 
the Grange is, I think, of incalculable value to its 
members, and if there is one thing more than an- 
other for which I thank God, it is that women are 
admitted, and share on equal terms the benefits of 
the organization. To this “Massachusetts Far- 
mer,” who is satisfied with our “State Board of Ag- 
riculture, best agricultural societies, and agricul- 
tural papers,” I wish to say, get inside the 
Grange, and I have not the least doubt that the 
view from there will be much more satisfactory 
than from the outside, and that when inside the 
Grange he will not be satisfied with the help he 
now has, and think it is, “All he can use,” but will 
find that the Grange will so enlarge and broaden 
his intellect that he wil! stretch out his hand for any 
and all help within his own reach or that of the or- 
der, which, by the way, has an arm reaching all 
over this broad land. He will find that within the 
Grange we do for others, and that work in this di- 
rection never fails to make us better men and wo- 
men, and brings us nearer heaven. 

Youne GRANGER. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE POTATO DISEASE. 





This disease is among those that can be ac- 
counted for by those who have known it for more 
than half acentury. It is caused by moisture and 
heat. When an extreme of these combine, the 
tuber is destined to partial failure. Sometimes a 
whole field is ruined. In 1824, I worked on a farm 
in Weston: at the time at which potatoes were 
ripened, there was a warm rain of one or two days’ 
duration; it cleared up on Sunday, quite warm. 
Two of us hired men, dug on Monday forenoon, 
thirty bushels; in the afternoon, we had to attend 
a training. The potatoes dug that day, to all ap- 
pearances, were perfectly sound. The next Tues- 
day, we dug over sixty bushels, finding so many 





affected with rot that we threw away many bushels. 











We dug the field as soon as possible, spread the 
potatoes on the barn floor until we thought it safe 
to put them into a bin for the winter. 

From that time forward, I did not hear much 
about the potato rot, until fifteen or more years 
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DAIRYING IN THE GRANITE STATE. 





| Meeting of the Granite State Dairymen’s 


When I heard of the disease, I remembered my ex- | 


perience, and when passing farmers’ fields I would 


go into them, and finding some fields with no sign | 


of a raised bill, there I would find diseased pota- 
toes; but where I found hills, that used to be made 
when I was a boy, (and whith I have always prac- 


tised,) there the potatoes were sound, and this dif- | 


ference was found but a few rods apart. 

When the disease raged the worst in New Eng- 
land, the practice was to cultivate without hills. 
Now, with the horse hoe, the hills are made so 
high that no surplus of water is left in the hill. 
The best remedy is to make a moderate sized bill, 
not pitched, but dishing, then the excess of water 
will find its way out of the hill. In a dry time, 
what dew falls from the plant will fall in the dish 
around the vines, and will be available. 

Rowert MANSFIELD. 


Selections. 


PRUNING THE HOME GRAPE 








VINE’ 





Very few grape vines are properly pruned, 
except when grown in large vineyards, by 
those who make their cultivation a specialty. 
A large majority of the grape growers of this 
country have only a few vines to grow fruit 
for their own use at home. In most cases 
such vines are very much neglected. They 
are often allowed to grow for years without 
any pruning. 


little, seldom cut away one-half as much of | 


the wood as they should. Grapes have a ten- 
dency to overbear. I have seen untrimmed 
Concord vines in Indiana that were so loaded 
with fruit that none of it ever ripened proper- 
y, very few of the grapes growing deeper 
colored than a dark red. I have also 
Delawares so full that many of the grapes 
never colored at all, but remained green until 
spoiled by freezing. 

Grape vines should be pruned every year, 
and if properly done, it is not very much work. 
It is best done as soon as the leaves drop from 
the vines in the fall. If not attended to at 
that time, then it may be done whenever con- 
venient during the winter, provided the vines 
are not frozen at the time. 

In trimming grape vines, remember that 
next year’s crop is always borne on wood of 
this year's growth. Each bud on a strong 
cane of this year’s wood will furnish from one 
to four bunches of grapes. 

I have found by experience that a modifi- 


seen 


| farmers in the 
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| 


cation of the arm and renewal system of prun- | 


ing is the easiest and simplest mode of trim- 
ming and training grape vines. 

As some protection is needed during win- 
ter, in most of the Northern States, it is de- 
sirable to have the canes start from the root 
at the ground, if possible. I have often found 
old neglected vines in such bad shape that the 
best thing that could be done was to cut off 
the whole top close to the ground. 
rifice of one year’s crop will allow the vine to 
be brought into proper shape. 

In pruning, first select from two to four 
canes that start from the root, or as near the 
ground as possible, trim off all the lateral 
branches, and cut off the end of the cane at a 
point from 
Then cut all the rest of the top from the vine, 
and it may then be easily removed from the 
trellis or whatever support it is trained upon. 
The proper number of canes to leave, and 
their length, will depend upon the variety of 
grape, and the age and size of the vine. 

This method of pruning may be repeated 
each year, and when thus trimmed, the vines 
are very easily laid down upon the ground 
and covered during the winter. The crop, 
being near the root, is much more easily gath- 
ered, and ripens more evenly, and the berries 
will be larger and finer. 

Wheu suv Mule labeus rey 
grapes, it seems strange that any family 


nierwd-+0-geroan 


own- 


The sac- | 


three to six feet from the vine. | 


ing a home should be without at least one | 


vine. If I could have but one, it would prob- 
ably be a Concord, as that succeeds every- 


where, and gives annually large crops of good | 
grapes. The Worden resembles it very much, 


but is a little earlier. It has not been so 
widely tested, and may not be so universally 
successful. ‘The Duchess is probably the best 
flavored table grape that has been tested to 
any extent; though not a very strong grower 
at first, it usually does well. The Brighton 
is a strong-growing, productive red grape, of 
good quality. The catalogues contain long 
lists of varieties, but in the hands of ordinary 
cultivators most of them would only cause 
disappointment. 

A few vines of tested varieties will give bet- 
ter satisfaction, as a rule, than vines of ex- 


pensive novelties, however highly praised in | 


the catalogues.—W. C. Steele, in N. Y. Ex- 
aminer. 





ROUP. 


A writer in the Chicago Poultry News has 
the following :— 





Whenever you have a northeast storm, with | 


damp, chilly, disagreeable weather, look out 
for the roup. Roupis to the fowls what heavy 
colds are to human individuals, and as we may 
have cold in the head, cold on the bowels, 
sore throat and other disturbances from cold, 
the term ‘‘roup” covers them all. Roup in 


Association at Concord, N. H. 





The annual meeting of the Granite State Dairy- 
men’s Association held in City Hall, 
Tuesday and W ednesday of last week, was a good 
The Association 


Concord, 


beginning of an important work. 
was organized in March last, by a few influential 
State, associated 
effort for the accomplishment of any great work. 
Owing to sickness in the family of the Secretary, 
J. O. Adams, the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments for bringing out a very large attendance. 


who believe in 


and exhibit of dairy goods, had been somewhat 
curtailed, bat a creditable beginning has been made, 
and the future prospects of the Association are 
very encouraging. 

The was opened on Tuesday, by 
President J. M. Connor, of Hopkinton, by intro- 
ducing Mayor Woodman, who spoke a few pleas- 
ant words for the new society. He said there was 
no good reason why New Hampshire dairy goods 
should not stand as high in the markets as those of 
Vermont, and he believed that through the infiu- 
ence of the new association such would be the final 
result. President Connor, in his annual address, 
regretted that, while other branches of industry 
appear to thrive, agriculture, and especially dairy- 
ing, in this State, should be depressed. If farming 
has a bad name, itis because a sufficient amount 
The butter 
because 
the butter makers are strangers to the requisites 
for success in butter making. The annual average 
amount of butter made per cow, in the State, is 
only about 100 pounds, while good dairies that are 
well managed, turn out two or three times that 
amount. But the yield can be 
brought up to these higher figures, there are many 
questions to be settled, and much to be 
This is the Association 
do, and the farmers having put 


convention 


of intelligence is not brought to it. 


yield in the State is small on the average, 


before average 
local 
learned by all. work the 
has undertaken to 
their hands to the plough, are not going to look 
back. 
Secretary 
that thirty-two names had been placed on the So- 
One public meeting 


Adams then read his report, stating 


ciety’s books at the opening. 
for discussion, had been held during the year, and 
several new names had been added to the list of 
members. 
Treasurer C. N, 
the year, from ife memberships, $34, 


and the expenditures $22.90, leaving a balance in 


Clough reported the receipts for 


annual and 


the treasury, of $11.10. 
rhe ele officers then followed with the 
following President M. 
Secretary, James O. Adams, Concord ; 


tion of 


results James Connor, 
Hopkinton ; 
Treasurer, Charles N. Clough, Canterbury; Trus- 


tees, Geo. B. Williams, Walpole, Isaac W. Spring- 


field, Rochester, C. H. Waterhouse, Barrington, 
W. B. Prescott, Derry, [. J. Burns, Milford, J. L. 
Gerrish, Webster, P. M. Rositer, Claremont, J. E. 
Carr, Haverhill, L. T. Hazen, Whitefield, S. W. Buf- 
fum, Winchester, Thomas Grantham, Centre Har- 
bor, I. E. Clay, Chatham. 

The fee for membership is fixed at 81 per year, 
or $ or life members. The date for the annual 
meeting is the 2d Tuesday in January. 

AFTERNOON, 

The afternoon discussion was opened by A. W. 
Cheever, Editor of the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
by the reading of a paper, in which New England, 


as a place for farmers, was claimed to be equal to 


any other section of the country; that even heavier 
crops are grown here than at the West, and that 
the prices received are greatly in favor of the East- 
ern farmer. Quoting from the census reports, it 
was shown that the yield of barley in the United 
States, in the year 1579, was twenty-two bushels 
per acre, while the six New England States pro- 
duced ten per cent more per acre, on the average. 

| Of wheat, the yield for the whole country, was 
thirteen bushels per acre, while New England ay 

eraged sixteen bushels, or about twenty per cent 
en eee Tn the gpoadeation«#wvass willl Oats 

the excess in yield in New England over the other 
States, was in about the same proportion. In the 
value of the crops when harvested, the advantage 
of the Eastern farmer over his brother at the West, 
was shown to be still greater, owing to the excel- 
lent home markets found here, at the farmer’s own 
door. 

But raising grain to sell was not recommended, 
but rather buying and feeding as a means of in- 
creasing the fertility of our farms, and thus ren- 
dering them capaple of yielding larger crops and 
better profits. He believed that farmers in north- 
ern New England should raise more and better 
cows and sell them younger. There is a constant 
demand for good cows from the milk producers in 
the vicinity of the large cities, but farmers back in 


some forms, 1s contagious, while in other | 


shapes it may exist in a flock without affect- 
ing any but weak constitutions. The first 


thing to do with the affected fowl is to clean | 
out the nostrils, and every breeder should | 


have on hand a small syringe, which should 
be put to use early. Roup, when malignant, 
callie known its presence by a peculiar disa- 
greeable odor. 


pressure on the nostrils causes a discharge 
which is very offensive in smell. Make a so- 
lution of copperas water, and with the syringe 
inject some of it into the nostrils, and also 
down the throat. If the bird is no better in 
a few hours, try a severer remedy, which is 
the injection of a mixture of coal oil and car- 
bolic acid. Add ten drops of carbolic acid to 


the country have not yet worked up to the impor- 


tance of supplying this demand in a systematic 

ay. No promising heifer calves should be sold as 
veal, but should be kept till their worth has been 
proved as milk producers. 

A greater breadth of Indian corn should be 
grown in New England, to be fed out upon the 
farms to dairy and beef stock. It will do fora 
while to raise hay and potatoes to sell from the 
farm, but no ordinary land can stand such a drain 

j} and remain fertile for any length of time. We 
should cultivate more, raise and feed more stock, 


and work our lands nearer up to their capacity. 
He dwelt at some length upon the increased profit 
1 from feeding young animals over 


to be derived 


those that have reached maturity, and gave figures 
from the reports of several successful feeders of 
young stock. 

At the reading, Mr. F. F. Fisk ot 
Mast Yard, was invited to give his experience in 
He said 
that part of the calves alluded to by Mr. Cheever, 
had been fed by himself and brother, and the fig- 
ures given were A heifer calf fed nine 


close of the 


feeding calves and young cattle for beef. 


correct. 


| months lacking two days, weighed alive 930 Ibs., 


a tablespoonful of coal oil, and force a small | 


quantity into each nostril. This will cure 
when all other remedies fail. 
morning, give roup pills (or powder) either 
in the food or by forcing it down the throat. 
Add some also to the food of those that are 
well. 

How to make roup pills is what most per- 
sons desire to know. ‘The basis of all roup 
ills or powders, is asafeetida. This is com- 
Fined with tonics and cathartics. Here is the 
method, and by which a small quantity may 
be made at a small cost: Take one teaspoon- 
ful each of tincture of iron, red pepper, gin- 
ger, saffron, chlorate of potash, salt and pow- 
dered rhubarb; mix them intimately. After 
thorough mixing, add three tablespoonfuls of 
hyposulphite of soda, and mix together well. 
Incorporate this with one ounce of asafectida, 
working it together until the whole is com- 
pletely mingled, occasionally softening it, 
when necessary, with castor cil. This can be 
made into pills, or when dry, into a powder. 
It is of the same composition as many of the 
roup pills which are sold at fifty cents a box. 





FOOD FOR GREAT BUTTER YIELDS. 





The Jersey breeders are doing very praise- 
worthy work in testing their cows for milk ard 
butter. The Jersey is to be prized, especial- 
ly as a yielder of exeellent butter, and to de- 
velop her capacity for this is the very mission 
of the Jersey breeders. They are now doing 
the sensible thing—holding all fancy points in 
abeyance, while they show what she is really 
good for, and how much she is good for. The 
tests are, some of them, so very extraordina- 
ry that it is difficult to place a limit to her 
capacity. The hitherto four pounds of but- 
ter per day limit is too modest to be consid- 
ered. 

All the rations that we have examined, of 
cows yielding a large amount of butter, have 
shown an apparent waste of food—that is, a 
great excess of food beyond what science 
would show to be necessary for this produc- 
tion of butter. 
pains taken, as yet, to study the most impor- 
tant question of food in those tests. The cow 
should be accurately weighed before the ex- 
periment ins, and again at the end of 
the test. e want to see what becomes of 
this great excess of food. If the cow gains 
three pounds per day in weight, that would 
account for a part of the excess of food. If 
the cow takes exercise, we want to know how 
much, and what, for this consumes food. The 
owners of these remarkable butter cows will 
soon find that they have been neglecting this 
question of food too long. Careful experi- 
ments should be made with these cows, with 
different amounts of food, for it may prove 
that a smaller ration would produce the same 


Night and | 


- . . . | and dressed 700 Ibs. 
The sick fowl looks droopy, and a slight | “"° “7 


She was sold at six cents per 
pound live weight, and brought $5580. A steer 
calf kept one year lacking one day, weighed 1200 
lbs. live weight, and dressed 900 Ibs., and sold at 
ten cents a pound dressed, coming to $90. Being 
asked if feeding cattle in the those were fed 
paid, Mr. Fisk replied that it depended upon how 
The calves 
were fed largely upon skimmed milk, corn stalks, 


way 
the value of the food was reckoned. 
One of the calves sometimes drank 


If the milk could 
have been sold at village prices for culinary uses, 


hay and grain. 
0 to 40 quarts of milk per day. 


it would not have paid to feed it to the calves, but 
if to be fed to hogs in the usual way, or thrown 
away as a waste product of the dairy, the feeding 
of the calves would be found highly profitable. A 
neighbor said to him at the time of the sale. 
“Why, Fisk, you have received as much for tha 
calf at less than a year old, as I can get for a steer 
that I have summered and wintered four years, 
and it weighed as much too,as a four year old 
It certainly ought to pay better to grow 
an animal in one year than to be three or four 
years about it: but not all calves will make such 
growth, nor is it possible to obtain such growth in 


steer.” 


any animal without the most careful and constant 


attention. Over-feeding for a single day might 


have undone the work of many days by stopping 


| growth while the system was laid up for repairs. 


| over the minds of butchers and consumers. 


} are 


But there has been very little | 





The difficulty had been to find a market for such 
young beef, but there seems to be a change coming 
He 
had but jast returned from a trip to Boston market, 
where be had a talk with some of the butchers and 
marketmen. One dealer told him that what he 
most wanted was medium sized young cattle, that 
well grown up. A thousand pound steer at 
three to four years old, is better for bis trade than 
the big oxen that are sometimes kept till they are 
mountains of “Christmas 
beef.” The large over-fatted cattle, that bring a 
quarter to three-quarters of a cent advance over 
highest quoted rates, are bought merely for an ad- 
They are not worth 


fat and then sold as 


vertisement for the stall-men. 
as much as well grown and well fatted younger and 
finer cattle. For feeding for flesh Mr. Fish had 
found no cattle to excel the Shorthorns, or their 
grades. For milk and beef combined the Jersey 
will not fill the bill. The Jerseys have been kept 
so long on their native Island without exercise that 
they have in a large measure lost the power to make 
muscle. Their work bas been in another direction. 

The remainder of the afternoon was taken up in 
discussing the merits of different breeds, and the 
special uses to which each is adapted. Mr. War- 
ren F. Daniell, a Jersey breeder at Franklin, 
thought it quite possible to have Jerseys that would 
pay their way so well while living, that their car- 
cass might be buried at death without loss, though 
he would not select such cows if milk and beef 
were both an object. He had been fortunate 
enough to sell his calves at five weeks old for $2 
apiece, and had never raised any stock, but bought 
mature animals to keep his number good. Had 
been prejudiced against ensilage, but is becoming 
converted ; is feeding it freely this winter to his 
cows in milk, and without having any complaint 
from customers. 

President Connor, who is one of ths popular but- 
ter makers of the Concord retail market, contend- 
ed that butter makers would do better to keep but- 


yield of butter.— National Live-Stock Journal. | ter cows and make butter making a specialty. 





